TENNYSON   AND   HIS   FRIENDS
ventured, like Tennyson, to face the capricious ordeal of the public theatre, where the vox populi is at least so far divine that it pronounces absolutely and often incomprehensibly.
" For Tennyson to begin publishing plays after he was sixty-five years of age was thought to be a hazardous experiment"; though I may remark that he started with the advantage of a first-class poetic reputation, which stimulated public curiosity. But he knew well the immense influence, for good or for ill, that the stage can bring to bear on the people ; and for the stage all his plays were directly intended, not for literature, in the expectation that the necessary technical adaptations might be supplied by the actors or the professional playwright. Their historical truth, their vigorous conceptions of motive and circumstance, and their poetic force received ample acknowledgment. W. G. Ward, who was " grotesquely truthful,'' though ultramontane, broke out into unqualified praise after listening to the reading of " Becket." On the stage, where first impressions are all-important, the pieces had their share of success. Browning writes of the " tumult of acclaim" which greeted the appearance of "Queen Mary " ; and of " Becket" Irving has told us that " it is one of the three most successful plays produced by him at the Lyceum."
It is a question, often debated, whether in these latter days the theatre can be made a vehicle for the artistic representation of history. Literature, a jealous rival of all her sister arts, has so vastly extended her dominion over the people, she speaks so directly to the mind, without need of plastic or vocal interpretation, she is so independent of accessories and intermediaries, that her competitive influence weighs down all other departments of imaginative and pictorial idealization, religious or romantic. Against this stream of tendency even